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(ERIiREA — CONTINUED'FROM PAGE 10) 

The EPLF "has established ties of mutual support 
and solidarity" with the Tigray. Peoples Liberation 
Fiont (TPLF) and the Oromo Liberation Front (OLF)o 
"We support their right to self-determination and 
their right to equality within a democratic Ethiopia," 
Giergis stated o "We have, given military training 
to their forces and, given our limited capability, 
we also provide them with military assistance o" 

With wars raging on virtually every , side ,„ there 
is little wonder then that E<thiopian morale is loWc 
Especially for peasant soldiers and militiamen, who 
know that even as they fight, their families and 
villages are threatened by famine. With Eastern 
Africa parched by drought, the Ethiopian junta, 
known as the Dergue, has continued to pour virtually 
all of its resources into the war effort. "Even hu- 
manitarian relief aid donated by organizations in 
Europe is diverted to supply its troops," Giorgis 
saido "We have captured foodstuffs marked as dona- 
tions . At the same time, five, million people in 
Ethiopia are threatened with immediate starvatiorio" 

As might be expected, this combination of mili- 
tary extravagance and popular suffering has resulted 
in fierce resistance inside Ethiopia itself. The 
"Red Terror" of 1977 and 1978 shattered the organized 
opposition groups, killing more than 5,000 suspected 
"anarchists" (many as young as 12 or 13) in one three 
month period and jamming the jails with 125,000 pris- 
oners in the capital city alonel "But militaristic 
policies are bound to aggravate social ' contradictions 
inside Ethiopia," Giorgis contended, "What is beyond 
doubt is that there are resistance groups. The 
Dergue is not only unpopular but very fiercely 
resisted/' 

And still the Dergue fights on, with the apparent- 
ly unwavering support of its Soviet and Cuban spon- 
sors. "One thing is Very clear," Giorgis atated. 

"Left alone, backward, poor Ethiopia, which does not 
manufacture a single bullet, could not continue 


fighting even for a few weeks. They are impor.ting ill 
the means of destruction," 

Even knowing that these imports come from Soviet- 
bloc countries that once backed Eritrean self- 
determination, the EPLF has not looked to the UcS, 
for support. The movement's own ideology remains 
firmly socialist. And Eritreans are not likely to 
forget that it was the U,S, that originally delivered 
them to Ethiopian domination, "We are aware that the 
U,S. sponsored the United Nations resolution for fed- 
eration of Eritrea with Ethiopia in 1952 that led to 
annexation 10 years later," Giorgis said. 

Furthermore, despite Ethiopians Soviet backing 
and radical rhetoric, "the U.S, continues to be one 
of the military regime's main economic backers," 
according to Giorgis, The UoS. -backed World Bank 
and the European Economic Community have granted the 
Dergue a total of $650 million in aid, he asserted, 
much of which has been used to pay for weapons and 
military supplies . 

Where the EPLF has looked for diplomatic support, 
and with increasing success, has been among progressive 
countries in the Third World, particularly in Africa, 
"The response has been quite favorable and positive," 
Giorgis statedo Among the countries that have ex- 
pressed support for the Eritrean struggle in recent 
months have been Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau, Tanzania 
and Madagascar, 

Beyond that, Giorgis emphasized, the Eritreans 
look to support from groups and individuals around the 
world, including the UNited States, Amid all the 
international concern about refugees and boat people 
in other parts of the world, little has been heard 
about the hundreds of thousands of people uprooted by 
war and famine in Eritrea and Ethiopia, 

"As a result of 19 years of war, no village is 
not at least partially destroyed," Giorgis said, "no 
family has not lost at least one member. There are 
360,000 refugees in Sudan alone, and many thousands 
more who have fled to the liberated areas inside 
Eritrea." 

If the Ethiopians do indeed resort to chemical 
warfare, the suffering will increase dramatically. 
International pressure could help prevent that, 

Giorgis concluded his remarks with an appeal to "all 
progressive organizations to condemn the deployment 
and use of these cl|iemical weapons and to support our 
people's struggle for self-determination," Because 
one thing is certain. — that struggle will continue 
for another 20 years if it has to. 
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TURKEY 


THE JUNTA IN POWER 

by Schofield Coryell 
Liberation News Service 

ISTANBUL, TURKEY (LNS) — The five, generals who 
grabbed power in their, .hands Dn,- September 12 in 
Turkey made no effort, to conceal- their aims of 

objectives : General Evren Gommandar^in^Chief 

of the armed forces, swiftly promoted to the rank 
of "Cief of State" after the coup-d letat, r-:- 
declared that his purpose was to "restore order" in 
the streets of Turkey^s cities and to impose on the 
population a "program of economic stabilization" ' 
that spells austerity for the working people and 
increased profits for the Turkish trusts and the 
multinational corporations that have been strength- 
ening their hold on this country. 

This is bow an Istanbul businessman, owner 
of a medium^sized chemical factory, saw the sit- 
uation after the coup. "There has been a big Improve- 
ment here since the Generals took over. Before the 
coup, my workers were surly and rebellious. They 
willingly listened to, and followed, the trouble- 
makers among them who threatened to strike at the 
drop of a hat. Now, the troublemakers are lying low 
and the workers have become cooperative and reason- 
able. I hope it stays this way." 

An Ankara University Student was pessimistic: 
"The coup d'etat is basically directed against the 
working class. They are the ones who will suffer 
the most. Now we are in a transition period. The 
Generals are proceeding slowly, but their real 
aim is to set up a truly authoritarian, thoroughly 
repressive regime. We are facing hard times.' 

In the months and weeks proceeding the take- 
over of September 12, the class-struggle in this 
"developing country" had reached fever pitch. The 
left-wing trade-union movement — the Confederation 
of Revolutionary Trade-Unions (D.I.S.K.) — was 
gaining new members every day, promoting strikes in 
every field of economic activity, particularly the 
steel and clothing indistries. At the same time, 
the neo-fascist "commandos" of Colonel Turkes^s 
"Nationalist Action Party" had been waging a virtual 
civil war against the left, daily murdering working 
class militants and progressive intellectuals — 
and various far left groups were answering to the 
attacks in kind. The Army hierarchy used the 
resulting climate of terror and insecurity as an 
excuse to overthrow the conservative minority gov- 
ernment of Suleyman Demirel. As a result, the 
National Security Council, consisting of the five 
generals who command the armed forces of the 
country, assumed full power, extended martial law, 
already in force over much of the country for the 
past two years, to the entire nation. 

Immediately all strikes were declared illegal. 
The more dynamic trade-unions, those belonging to 
the D.I.S.K., were suspended"temporarily . " Many 
of their leaders were either arrested and sent to 
jail or placed under house arrest. 

At the same time, almost all the country's 
organizations — economic, professional, or simply 
cultural — were suspended "temporarily." 

Said a professor of political science at an 
Istanbul university, "It (the military coup) rep- 
resents more of the same. It was not carried out 
to 'to save democracy' but to suppress what was left 


of democratic rights.” 

The ^lectl^d Parliment was dissolved by fiat of 
the National Security Council and the leaders, as 
wellas dozens of Parliment members, were put under 
house arrest.^ The heads of the country's four main 
political parties — Suleyman Demirel of the conser- 
vative, pro-business "Justice Party", Bulent Ecevit 
of the social-rdlemocratic "People's Republican Party," 
Necmettin Erbakkn of the Islamic fundamentalist 
"National Salvation Party", and Alpaslan Turkes of the 
neo-fascist "Nationalist Action Party" — were all 
placed in "protective custody." 

A month later, in the middle of October, the 
two "moderate" leaders, Demirel and Ecevit, were 
set free with the understanding that no charges 
would be brought against them. The two "extremists", 
the Moslem fundamentalist Erbakan and the neo- 
fascist Turkes, were kept under lock and key. They 
are expected to stand trial on charges of "using 
religion for sectarian political ends" (in the case 
of Erbakan) and "setting the people against each 
other and inciting them to massacre" (in the case 
of Turkes . 

The military regimes harsh attitude toward the 
Moslem fundamentalist leader, Er bakan, is no 
surprise. His attempt to win popularity by appealing 
to Islamic sentiment was particularly irritating to 
the Army leaders who are imbued with the principles 
of secularism that were att the foundation of the 
lay Republic of Turkey when it was created following 
a war of national independence in the aftermath of 
the first World War. At the same tim.e, the current 
upsurge of the "Islamic revolution" in the neighboring 
Iran had thrown a scare into the American military 
circles that exert predominant influence in Ankara. 
Erbakan had become the symbol of that tendency in 
Turkey, although this engineer looks more like an 
American businessman than another Khomeini. He had 
alarmed the pro-American Turkish right, and Washington 
as well, by sponsoring a resolution in Parliment just 
before the coup that condemned the "pro-Western" 
orientation of the government's foreign policy. The 
resolution was backed not only by the deputies of 
Erbakan's own small party but by those of the main 
opposition party, the left-center People's Repub- 
lican Party, led by the former Prime Minister 
Bulent Ecevit . 

The military regime's action against the neo- 
fascist leader, retired Colonel Turkes — whose 
forces had been spreading terror and bloodshed 
throug bout the country for many months -- was more 
problematical. Turkes is ah admirer -bf Hitler who 
preaches the superiority of the "Turkish race" and 
the "reconquest" of certain territories now part 
of the U.S.S.R.that once belonged to the old Ottoman 
Empire. He is known to have -quite a few followers 
in the Armed Forces, especially among the younger^ 
lower-ranking officers. In a televised speech just 
after the military take-over. General Evrqn Commander- 
In-Chief made a view veiled references to a sharp 
behind-the-scenes power struggle between the 
"moderate" Army leaders of the neo-fascist faction. 
That tug-of-war seems to have been decided, at 
least provisionally, in favor of the "centralist" 
group led by General Evren, who seem to believe in 
a conservatively-oriented government with a strong 
executive that would nevertheless preserve some of 
the basic forms of Parlimentary democracy. The 
indictment of Turkes also seems to indicate that the 
United States — whose CIA is widely thought to 
have funded Turkes' neo-fascist movement — has 
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decided for the moment ..to drop their troublesome 
protege, whose murderous activities were probably 
viewed as a "destabilizing" influence in a country 
as strategically-located as Turkey at a moment 
when the Middle East is erupting. 

The hand of Washington in the September 12 
coup was blatantly evident . The news of the event 
was first given to the world press, not by Ankara, 
but by the State Department in Washington — the 
British BBC and even the Soviet Tass , inreporting 
the coup, cited Washington as their source of infor- 
mation, It was also significant that the coup co- 
incided with the start of the NATO military man- 
euvers in Thrace. 

Washington unofficially greeted the coup with 
Satisfaction, while trying to avaoid the appearance 
of other "interference." Newsweek quotes a US 
official's assessment of the junta that took over 
on September 12: "These are not Kaddafi types. If 
there had to be a coup, this is probably as good 
a coup as any." Newsweek ' s own comment on the 
American attitude is as follows: "The US military 
relationship wifh Turkey is close and crucial. From 
its bases there, the US keeps tabs on the Soviet 
Union, Iran and the Eastern Mediterranean, and it 
provides Turkey with $400 million a year in aid. 

For the record, Washington regretted the seizure 
of power from an elected government. But it said 
that American financial aid would continue. One 
senior Adminstration official said the generals 
might 'reinforce and sustain Turkey's place within 
the, Western Alliance," 

The main financial and economic institutions 
of the Western World — the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank, the O.E.C.D., the European 
Economic Community — announced their intention 
to continue the extensive assistance programs, 
involving millions in loans and debt rescheduling, 
that had been signed with the previous government 
of Premier Suleyman Demirel. 

The naming of Turgut Ozal, Demirel 's economic 
adviser and architect of the "economic stabilization 
program" launched in January, 1980, as Vice Prime 
minister in the post-coup govenment set up by the 
junta was viewed by the western banks and govern- 
ment as a"positive sign," In his press conference 
of September 16, General Evren emphasized his 
determination to carry out this one-way austerity 
program which involves heavy sacrifices .for the bulk 
of the population while offering a number of" incen- 
tives" for the trusts, both national and multi- 
national. The basis of Ozal's philosophy, identical 
with that of economists like Milton Friedman, is 
that inflation (which had. reached’ the 100% level 
under Demirel) can best be brought under control 
by reducing the buying power of the formulation, 
while economic activity can best be stimulated by 
measure that arein the interest of big business 
alone. The"economic stabilization" program he 
drew up last January corresponds in every detail 
to the recommendations of the International Monetary 
Fund (see LNS Bulletin #991, May 16,^ 1980, Turkey 
Mirrors Latin-American Economic Model . ) 

The plans for a new consitution and for the 
eventual setting up of a "civilian government" 
operating under an elected Parliment are strictly 
for the middle^term future. For the moment, the 
Generals are in full power, and all democratic 


activity is forbidden — for the "good of democracy", 
of course. The soldiers and police responsible 
for law and order" have been given orders to use 
their weapons to put down any illegal activity. As 
a result, the mere act of distributing leaflets 
hostile to j unta is ruthlessly squelched, and the 
distributors risk their lives. All left-wing 
newspapers have been banned and strict censorship 
imposed on others. Thousand of progressives are be- 
hind bars . The junta has announced that a purge 
will soon be underway to eliminate "extemists" in 
the administration as well as in the schools and 
universities. 

A progressive Ankara journalist summed up 
the prevailing climate in a few words: "Before the 
toup d'etat, I wrote what I wanted — but kept 
getting death threats in the mail. Now I get no 
threateningletters , but I can no longer write 
freely." 

In an old area of Ankara, a young man of 15 
saw the coup d'etat from another angle. "The 
coup is a good thing. Now we can go to school without 
fear of getting killed on the way," The coup was 
accepted with a shrug of relief by Turkey's "silent 
majority: at practically every level of society. 

Most people whether rich or poor, liberal or conser- 
vative, were shaken by the political violence that 
has been raging in the streets before their eyes, 
reaching the level of near civil war. With the jutita 
in power, the amount of such violence has been 
drastically reduced, but it has not stopped entirely. 
General Evren recently stated that the jupta would hang 
on to power until"anarchy" has been eliminated. 

The "return to civilian government" is not for 
tomorrow. 

In any case, there is no indication that the 
extremely serious economic problems of the country — 
widespread misery and unemployment, three-digit 
inflation, etc., will be solved by Ozal's "free 
enterprise" approach to the problems. So the pre- 
sent "honeymoon" between the junta and the popula- 
tion will probably not last long. 

A young woman of 19 in a rural village deep 
in central Anatolia had this analysis: "What can 

I say? The fighting between the leftists and the 
rightists was getting worse and worse and we were 
all caught in the middle. Here the right was in 
power for a while, and the teachers in the local 
school taught us one version of life; then the 
left, came in and other teachers taught us the oppo- 
site! version . Wd had to agree, first with one, then 
with the other. So I'm not sorry about the coup 
d'etat — at least it's put an end to that. But who 
started all this trouble in the first place? Who's 
responsible? It's the fault -of Turkes and his 
fascist commandos ~ they're the ones who started 
the killing. And who was behind Turkes — where 
did he get all the money for weapons? It's America 
that was backing him, paying for all that blood- 
shed. It's all* the' fault of America." ' ' 
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R£AGAN/RI^;l 


H ;HT wingers attack radio PACIFICA 

by Konrad Ege 

Liberation News Service 

WASHINGTON D,C. (LNS) — ”No progressive leg- 
islation will survive Congress during the next two 
years,” predicted Terry Dolen, the head of the 
National Conservative Political Action Committee 
(NCPAC), in a November 4 press conference in 
Washington, D„Ch Dolen gave the press conference 
together with Paul Weyrich of the Committee for 
the Survival of a Free Congress and Howard Phillips 
of the Conservative Caucus. All three are right- 
wing organizations which credit themselves with 
being instrumental in the election of Ronald 
Reagan and the ouster of a number of liberal sen- 
ators. While their pronouncements did not con- 
tain many unexpected aspects of their plans for 
the future of the UoSo, there was one incident that 
exemplified the way the ultra-conservatives intend 
to use their power. 

Howard Phillips stated that one of the forst 
things to do was to stop governmental assistance 
to what he called "liberal institutions.” Looking 
out at his audience, he spotted Pacifica Radio 
reporter Tim Frasca. Phillips suddenly referred 
to Pacifica by name to occupy the top of their new 
enemies list. He stated that the first items that 
should »e cut "are those programs that subsidize 
policy advocates by liberals. For example, we 
have a reporter here,” he continued, pointing out 
Tim Frasca, "a very nice gentleman who covers a 
lot of our news conferences for Pacifica Radio 
which is federally subsidized and which has a lib- 
eral point of view.” 

Pacifica, which consists of five radio sta- 
tions and the Pacifica News Service, had come un- 
der fire from other rightwing groups in recent 
weeks. Spotlight , a publication connected to the 
Liberty Lobby, a racist organization to the right 
of Ronald Reagan, argued in its October 20 issue 
that all federal funding to Pacifica should be 
cut because Pacifica is "Communist.” Specifically, 
Spotlight pointed out the Washington, DoCc Pacif- 
ica station WPFW as a radio station that spreads 
Communist propaganda. The problem with WPFW, 
Spotlight writes, is that it is run by "negroes” 
who are able to convince the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission that they need support as a 
minority-owned station. The Spotlight article 
concluded by urging its readers to send letters 
to members of Congress asking them to stop funding 
for Pacifica. 

Pacifica Foundation president Peter Frank 
commented that "there has really never before 
been a suggestion that there should be an ideo- 
logical litm.us test” among the stations receiving 
government money. Such a test would be an "incred- 
ible violation of the first amendment guarantee 
of freedom of speech,” he stated. 

Pacifica ^s first radio station, KPFA in Berk- 
ely, Calo, started out as a completely listener- 
sponsored radio station in order to avoid any 
possible governmental intimidation and influen- 
cing on programming. 

Commented one WPFW listener: "It is time 

again that progressive people, liberals, advocates 
of civil liberties get their act together. We 


ave to give Pacifica auch a stable financial basis 
that threats like that don’t mean anything.” 
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Anti-nuclear/pacific islands 

NUCLEAR PLANS LAID WASTE BY PACIFIC ISLANDERS 

HONOLULU (LNS) — Japanese governipent plans to 
dump thousands of barrels^ of radioactive waste 
in the Western Pacific ocean, beginning in 1981, 
have sparked unanimous opposition froi|i Pacific 
Island nations . 

To appease growing Pacific protests, including 
talks of economic boycotts of Japanese products, 
Japanese government officials travelled through 
the Pacific Islands recently to explain the 
"safety” of their dumping plans. 

At the Pacific Basin Governor’s Conference i 
on Guam in August, the Japanese claimed their 
dumping will not pose environmental hazards, "If 
you don’t believe me,” said a Japanese scientist, 

"I would welcome you to Japan where I will bare 
myself naked and embrace a drum (of w^ste),” 

Mariana Islands Governor Carlos Camacho 
was not impressed. "The record of miscalculations 
in this field for the last 30 years is monumental,” 
Comacho stated, "and I say that before I am willing 
to commit the lives and well being of our citizens 
and our descendants for the next thonsands of 
years, these scientists must refine fheir 
methods.” 

The mayor of Tinian, an island in the Marianas 
where thousands of Japanese soldiers c^ied during 
World War II battles, has demanded that the 
Japanese stop the dumping plans. If they don’t, 
he warned, all Japanese tourists will be barred 
from his island, and its many historic sites, 
which bring thousands of Japanese tourists to 
Tinian annually, will be destroyed. 

Combined with these official protests, a , 
growing grass roots movement has sprupg up behind 
stopping the nuclear waste dumping. Tens of 
thousands of signatures on petitions and large 
demonstrations in these sparsely populated 
I Pacific islands indicate the level of awareness. 

A "sail in” to prevent ships carrying nuclear 
waste from leaving Japanese ports — siTT|ilar to 
Japanese fishermen’s tactic of blocking the 
nuclear ship Mutsu — is being discussed. 

Reacting to mounting pressure, unofficial 
Japanese government reports suggest postponing the 
proposed dumping unitl 1982 or 83. Nevertheless, 
with 20 operating nuclear plants presenting a 
serioys waste disposal problem, Japan has no 
intention of shelving its plans. 

Initial plans call for "experimental sea 
dumping... to demonstrate operational safety,,. and 
to confirm the environmental safety of sea 
dumping of low level radioactive waste.” Ten thousand 
barrels will be dumped during each year of a two-three 
year experimental program, followed by larger 
scale dumping in the mid-1980’s. 

The Japanese state that "no significant effects 
on marine products and human health have been 
reported as a result” of previoys U.S. dumping 
in the Pacific. This ignores the growing concern 
over the Farallon Islands dump off California and 
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radiation that has been found in commercial 
species of fish in the area» 

In a recent show of solidarity, more than 40 
Japanese environmental, anti-nuclear and re- 
ligious organizations joined forces with the 
Marianas Alliance, an organization leading the 
Guam anti-dumping campaign « 

The anti-waste campaign, continued French 
nuclear testing in Tahiti and deployment of 
the Trident submarine are among the international 
issues that the Pacific Concerns Resource 
Center— with offices in Hawaii, Palau, New 
Zealand and Vanuatu — is now coordinating o 

Notable exceptions to this broad range oppo- 
sition are the Australian and American govern- 
ments. Australia is selling uranium to Japan 
to fuel its reactors, and is quietly accepting 
the dumping plans. The UoS. government not 
only supports the Japanese dumping, however, but 
for five years has been conducting secret re- 
search into sub-seabed radioactive waste dumping 
in the same location between Japan and the 
Marianas . 

Ultimately the success of the anti-nuclear 
waste dumping campaign will hinge on the inter- 
national support and solidarity it generates, 
particularly in Japan and the United States. 

For further information: Marianas Alliance, 

Box 24714, Guam Main Facility, Guam, 96921 or 
Pacific Concerns Resource Center, 1212 Univer- 
sity Ave., Honolulu, Hawaii 96826. 
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PUERTO RICANS IN THE U . S . /WOMEN 

COMMUNITY AIS(D WOMEN'S GROUPS FIGHT 
APPOINTMENT OF STERILIZATION EXPERT 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A coalition of community, 
women's, Puerto Rican and church groups has 
formed to oppose the appointment of Antonio 
Silva as head of the gynecology and obstectrics 
department at Lincoln Hospital in the predominate- 
ly Hispanic South Bronx district of New York, 

As assistant administrator of family planning in 
Puerto Rico for Several years , ending in 1976, 
Silva administered an extensive sterilization 
' campaign which Ipft 42,6 percent of the women of 
childbearing age on the island sterile. 

During the tiiie that Silva was with Fatrfily 
Planning in Puerto Rico, sterilization was pro- 
moted as the best means of population control, 
while other methods were emphasized as being 
fallible. Information on birth control was in-^ 
complete and 'not easily accessible. The pill 
was even available without a prescription so that 
anyone could use it without knowing about its 
drawbacks . 

Misconceptions about the sterilization 
process were also widespread. Many women sub- 
mitted to the operation fully believing that the 
fallopian tubes can be untied or that a woman 
will naturally become fertile again within some 
years . 

Silva reportedly saw sterilization as the 
most desirable form of birth control from a 
financial standpoint. The government estimated 
that it cost $55 a year to provide a woman with 
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reversible birth control, as compared to a $200 
one-time cost for sterilization. To Silva, 
apparently, the choice was clear. 

In 1976, a new administration in Puerto Rico 
accused Silva' of carrying out a massive steriliza- 
tion campaign. His prgram was supposedly dis- 
mantled, In fact, it was integrated into Puerto 
Rico's maternity program and the number of sterili- 
zations has actually increased since he left his 
position, 

Silva was named to head Lincoln's OB-GYN depart- 
ment by the hospital's director, Joseph Cintron. 

Lincoln is located in a largely Puerto, Rican and 
economically devastated region of New York City and 
community members are worried that Silva may try to 
institute a sterilization program as part of a 
final solution to their community's struggles. Ster- 
ilization abuse in New York City and in many other 
parts of the country has become a major problem, 
with sterilizations increasing drastically in 
recent years, particularly among Third World women. 

In New York, Hispanic women are six times as likely 
to be sterilized as white women. 

Often the decision to be sterilized is made : 

while a woman is under pressure, such as immediately 
after a birth or an abortion. Also, many times 
women are not informed about the irreversibility of 
sterilizations. One study in 1974 by the Human 
Resources Administration found that about 110 women 
each month visited its clinics seeking contraceptive 
services, not realizing that they were permanently 
sterile. The community around Lincoln Hospital 
wants this trend of sterilization abuse stopped, 
not increased. 

City Cduncilperson Gilberto Gerena^Valentin said 
that the South Bronx is being used as a pilot pro- ; 

gram. "It has to be treated in a political manner I 

because it's genocide,’ he said. Brother Patrick 
of St. Josephs Catholic Church called the massive 
numbers of Puerto Rican women being sterilized 
"planned shrinkage." The voalition that has formed | 

is determined to oust Silva from his position at ; 

Lincoln, even though he is the first Puerto Rican to 
head a department there. The community wants to 
see more Puerto Ricans appointed to positions of 
responsibility at the hospital, people who attended 
the coalition’s first planning meeting emphasized. 

But "the Puerto Rican community wants to choose ! 

which Puerto Ricans," one activist explained. "Puerto | 
Ricans that really want to serve the community." 

The coalition has chosen a delegation to meet [ 

with Cintron and demand Silva's resignation. Cin- I 

tron is, expected to refuse, after which further [ 

action will be taken. Plans are being made for "an 
educational presentation to a larger group of 
people on sterilization abuse in general and Silva 
in particular," said Nancy Romer of the Committee 
for Abortion Rights and Against Sterilization Abuse 
(CARASA). "That will be a kickoff to plan a bigger 
event." 

The coalition is confident that it can build | 

up enough support to pressure the hospital into 
forcing Silva to resign. "We're going to make this | 

a citywide, statewide, nationwide issue," said 
Gerena-Valentin.. "This thing, once it gets out, is 
going to have repercussions all over the country." 
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BLACKS /RACISM/EDUCATION 
CROSS BURNING FIRES UP STUDENTS AT WILLIAMS 

NEW YORK (LNS) ~ Students responded to a 
cross-burning on the campus of Williams College in 
Williamstown, Mass, by staging a demonstration 
attended by more than half of the student body, 
followed a week later by a day of presentations and 
discussions about racism. Some 1300 out of 1900 
students at the expensive and prestigious liberal 
arts college participated. 

Mohammed Kenyatta, a senior at Williams and 
one of only 130 Black students there, described 
the incident that provoked the protests. "On 
Saturday, November 1, at 10:20 p.m., two people 
white men wearing Ku Klux Klan type sheets -- set 
afire a cross not far from a building where the 
Black Student Union was scheduled to have a dance. 
They burned a little semi-circle and some grass 
and ran off." College security guards could not 
catch the hooded figures, nor were they identified 
by witnesses to the incident. 

On the Monday following the cross-burning, 
over 1000 students came to voice their condemnation 
of the overtly racist act. Black speakers took the 
opportunity to address other campus issues which 
reflect the institutional racism at Williams, citing 
the need to reform the curriculum to reflect Afro- 
Americah concerns. They also called for the hiring 
of more Black faculty. Currently only four Blacks 
teach at Williams, all without tenure. , 

i.. , , 

Speakers demanded that the school divest its 
holdings in companies which do business with South 
Africa 0 Darrell McWhorter, a Black student and 
College Council president, later told LNS that the 
school "treats it as a fiscal, not a human rights 
issueo" 

When the Black Student Union requested that 
the administration call a moratorium on classes 
for November 11, "the school’s first response was 
no," said Kenyatta. College officials changed 
their minds after further racial indicents occurred » 

A number of Black students reported receiving 
threatening phone calls and letters. Black students 
walking across the campus were taunted with cat-calls 
from dorm windows. And an unrelated incident off 
the campus served to keep tensions high; ain elderly 
Black man in Williamstown was beaten by a white 
man who attempted to break into his house. 

The situation has deteriorated so much that 
some Black students, according to Kenyatta, "are 
afraid to walk from one dorm to another." Kenyatta 
himself received a letter postmarked from Cleveland 
which read, "You god-damned stinking, filthy. 
Black-skinned monkeys dc not belong in white human 
society. You shit-colored animals will eventually 
be phased out, in plain English, eliminated." The 
letter was signed KKK. The president of Williams, 
John Chandler, also received a threatening letter, 
signed by the Klan and postmarked Cleveland. 

Throughout the day of November 11, presenta- 
tions and discussions were held instead of classes . 
The "all-college gathering was amazingly well- 
attended, in excess of 1300 people — easily two 
thirds of the college community," Kenyatta told 
LNSo Presentations were made by faculty-student 
pairs on a variety of issues, including race 

relations on campus^j^nd the demanda made at the 
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previous rally. One student’s speech about divesti- 
ture from South Africa "was really powerful," said 
Kenyatta. "A number of students were crying." 

However, Kenyatta is skeptical about whether 
Williams will make any real changes in policies 
which affect Black students. "On key issues, the 
school has backed away from making any commitment; 
he saido But concerned students are not likely to 
let the issue rest. "If anything has been positive 
about it, it has galvanized attention and there has 
been a real crystalizajtion of attitudes about South 
Africa, This turned into the largest anti-apartheid 
demonstration in this part of the state. I think there 
will be motion." 
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WOMEN/REALTH 

SEA SPONGES ARE UNSAFE TAl^FON SUBSTITUTE 

NEW YORK (LIS^S) — Ever since recent reports linked 
deaths from toxic shock syndrome with the use of 
tampons, interest has heightened in natural sponges 
as an alternative to tampons. It was hoped that sea 
sponges were safer as they didn’t include the chemical 
additives found in tampons. But preliminary studies 
indicate that the sponges present health problems 
of their own. Last week, the Emma Goldman Clinic for 
Women in Iowa City, Iowa suspended sales of the 
natural sponges when a state health laboratory 
found they contained sand, bacteria and other 
potentially dangerous substances. 

Paula Klein, a clinic spokesperson, said the 
clinic had made the sponges available to many Iowa 
women. "We put them out as an alternative to tampons 
because we felt angry and concerned that tampons 
were a danger to women’s health, and when we found 
the sponges were along the same line we took them off 
also." Klein said the clinic’s clientele felt ’let 
down,’ "Some have voiced the opinion that it’s like 
birth control; a number of options, none of which 
are any good." 

Results of Iowa State Hygenic Laboratory tests 
showed that the sponges absorbed matter from their 
environment — the polluted ocean. Dr, Mary Gilchrist, 
a microbiologist who tested the sponges warned that 
it was impossible to tell what chemicals could be 
found in any given sponge because it would depend 
on where the sponge was harvested and on recent human 
activities in the area. Insecticide and chemical 
dumps, sewage overflow, oil spills and a multitude 
of other human additions to the oceans could be 
absorbed by the sponges . The particular sponges 
tested by the Iowa lab contained hydrocarbons related 
to oil spills, bacteria common to sewage, and nico- 
tine, among other things. The sponges also contained: 
-sand particles embedded in the sponge fibers that 
can’t be washed out, but are released as the sponge 
deteriorates over time, 

-a natural layer made up of glass-like material that 
is microscopically sharp and a possible irritant. 

Gilchrist stressed that women should make their 
own choice about using the sponges, especially where 
chemicals are concerned, ’’The levels they are released 
at are a low level where no one knows what could 
happen." As for avoiding bacterial infection, she 
advised sterilizing the sponges in a pressure cooker. 
The bacteria found in the sponges are not related to 
toxic shofck syndrome, but "sea sponges are probably 
not the way to avoid toxic shock either,” said 
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Gilchrist. She said that she was "surprised" at the 
public reaction to the tests. 

"I've been accused of working for a tampon 
C(j)mpany. But I'm just a microbiologist. And a :n';v;r^ 
woman." She claimed th lab had tested the Emma 
Goldman die' s sponges in its capacity as a public 
health laboratory when it became knoxm that women 
were using the^. 

The clinic will hold off on selling sea 
sponges until the staff has had more time to con- 
sider the problem. "We're concerned that the same 
study wasn't done for tampons," said Klein. "Because 
sponges are a women controlled business tight now, 
we're sure the FDA and tampon manufacturers would 
just as soon see them off the market. But of course, 
we're also concerned with women's health." 


Daughtry, chairman of the National Black United 
Front. Inside the hospital the emergency room has 
been transformed into the "People's Emergency Room" 
operatic by a medical staff of volunteers, despite 
orders from Mayor, Edward Koch to shut it down that 
morning, September 15. The phone is answered "Peop- 
le^ Administration of S^rdenham Hospital . " Out- 
side, 200 protesters carrying signs denouncing 
health care cutbacks and public hospital closings 
hold the picket line throughout the night. 

Cutbacks in health, and all ppblic services, 
are a trend in urban minority areas all across the 
nation. The lack of medical iservijees and lay-offs 
in areas that suffer the most from unemplo 3 mient 
are seen as a threat to the survival of those com- 
munities. 
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RADIOACTIVE SHIPMENT TRAVELS -' ACROSS THE COUNTRY 

and back again 


NEW YORK (LNS) — Return to sender; — that's 
what the state of Nevada did with four truckloads 
of uranium-tainted wfste which arrived at a nuclear 
waste burial site in October. 

Several barrels 'and boxes of the radioactive 
waste were leaking and othere were in violation 
of disposal regulations requiring that they contain 
no liquid . ' 

The entire shipment was returned to the United 

Nuclear Corporation's uranium recovery plant in 
Charlestown, R.I. Local residents claim that U.N.C.'s 
handling of waste disposal is, tyypical of the 
entire operation. At a demonstration at the U.N.C. 
facility October 13, Gail Ldpkowski of the Coalition 
for Consumer Justice (CCJ) read a’ long list of 
mishaps at the plant "to illustrate our concern 
over the last 16 years." 

Given the return of the leaky shipment by 
Nevada, residents want to know the condition of the 
waste remainingj-on the si|e, as well as how much 
leakage actually occurred ’’during the 4000 mile 
truck ride across the country and back. 

A teinporary ban on shipments of waste from 
U.N.C.'s Charlestown facility has 'been issued by 
Gnvernor Garrahy, but now residents are worried 
th-at the facility may b.ecoine what they fear most-- 
a nuclear waste dump site. 
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HEALTH 


It was just over a year ago that New York's 
mayor announced his plan to shut down Sydenham along 
with three other municipa;! hospitals in poor and 
minority neighborhoods . Claiming that services 
proyided by the 119-bed facility ^re duplicated at 
Harlem's North General hospital, Koch called the 
hospital "a waste of our precious health care 
dollars." But the Harlem residen];s who occupied 
the building and protested apparently did not 
agree . 

This hospital is- really needpd," said one reg- 
istered nurse and resident of West Harlem. Syden- 
ham serves elderly people and people with children 
who would have difficulty traveling to another 
hospital, she pointed out, and people who are not 
covered by medical insurance. "Alj lot of poor 
people who would be rejected at other hospitals are 
welcomed here." Another Harlem woman who was 
there to protest the hospital's closing said ang- 
rily, "Koch is well awhre of our health needs. He 
has disregarded and disrespected our rights. They~ r 
are taking away this hospital because we're poor and 
Black. They couldn't get away with it anywhere 
else in the city." 

The closing of Syc^enham touched off a wave of 
prote|ts highlighted ^y a demonstration by 5,000 
concerned New Yorkers; who came from' all over the 
city on Liberation Sunday, Septenjber 21. The day 
before, 30 protesters! were injured in a clash with 
police who, according to first-halnd accounts by 
reporters, instigated the violence. The People's 
Emergency Room was shut-down after just two days. 

But nine members of the People's Adminstration were 
to hold out for ten days. Among them were Reverend 
Timothy Mitchell, from the Association of Black 
Churchmen, Cenie Williams, executjive director of 
the National Association of Black Social Workers, 
district Leader Diane Lacey and Ko^orend Daughtry, 

At 2 A.M. on September 27 the adnfinstrative offices 
of the hospital were finally raided. The nine 
occupiers were peacefully ejected and there were no 
arrests. .|Later that morning, Gepie Williams, on 
radio station WBLS declared, "We're serving our no- 
tice to, Ed Koch. We are opposed to him, and we 
are planning to deal with him," . 


HOSPITAL CLOSINGS AND I1|^TH CARE CUTBACKS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — On 125 Street in Harlem, 
traditionally regarded as Main Street for Black 
America, a crowd of more than 500 protesters gathers 
at the entrance to Sydenham hospital, "The attempt 
to close this hospital is an attempt to strangle 

warns the Rev. Herbert 


Mayor Koch's one concession to protesters was 
to delay the closing for two weel^s until comir\unity 
groups could submit a propopial to reopen Sydenham 
as ^ will be 

consi|ered a victory, however, is nothing short of 
a commitment frpm both the feders||:;snd state gov- 
ernment to fund such la plan. Said Manhattan Black 
United Front Chairman Charles Barry, "We'verwon 

’ ' ' ' ' ■ j"' ■ ' • - 
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nothing concrete until we get something in writing, 
something that says, 'We *ve heard your cries and 
we recognize the need and we're willing to fund ito' 
If it dowsn't happen, well, there's nothing to be 
ashamed ofc I feel pride when I look at the un^- 
precendented intensity of the feeling and activism 
at Sydenhamn" On November 1 the hospital officially 
closedo The plan that would keep the institution 
open was submitted to the Health Systems Management, 
where it now sits in a pile along with 109 similar 
proposals. 

"Sydenham has highlighted the contradictions 
in our society. « . that one of the most affluent 
countries in the world can close hospitals in an 
area that has been documented as 'medically under- 
served,'" Barry added. 

There are more health care dollars in New 
York City than anywhere else in the world. But 
of every health dollar that is spent, 80 cents 
goes to Manhattan's traditionally upper middle 
class East Side, where there are more hospitals 
than any comparable geographic location in the 
world. By contrast, a 1980 study by Dr. Benjamin 
Primn, Director of the Addiction Research and 
Treatment Center called Harlem "the most medically 
deprived and disadvantaged place in the country »" 

Blacks in Harlem have the highest death rate 
of all five buroughs of the city. Between 1970 and 
1975 the adjusted death rate fell from 10o49 to 
9.51 per thousand for the overall population of 
New York Cityo However, the death rate in Harlem 
rose, from 15.74 to 16.05 per thousand. The rates 
for infant mortality and death from tuberculosis 
in Harlem are the highest in the United States. 

"Downtown there are 11 hospitals. Yet no one 
is suggesting that they close them and substitute 
ambulatory care in the white and middle class parts 
of the city," commented Ebon Adonlona of the Ad 
Hoc Working Group for Harlem Health Care Demon- 
stration Projects. She suggested, "The larger 
issue here is gentrif ication, the process of 
moving Black and Hispanic people out of the city." 

HEALTHCARE CRISIS A NATIONAI, PROBLEM 

A similar situation is faced by the Black 
community of Chicago's west side. Cook County 
Hospital, the only public hospital in an area that 
has also been rated by HEW as medically deprived, 
has been in danger of closing since 1969 when it 
was in a state sc debilitated that its accredita- 
tion was jeopardized. "There were rats in the 
halls, that sort of thing," Mark Zalkin, editor 
of Keep Strong m agazine told LNS. Today, "con- 
ditions are worse than any hospital I ever heard 
of," he said. Yet just blocks away from Cook 
County, the University of Illinois recently opened 
a 60 million dollar private hospital. "The med- 
ical complex is a trigger for redevelopment on the 
west side — redevelopment from Black to white," 
Zalkin said. Predictions about when Cook County 
will close vary, but all agree that a shutdown is 
eminent. Zalkin believes, "It's a long term plan. 
First they'll take three or four years to cut back 
on services. Then they'll shut it down." 

Minister Michael Amon-Ra of the National 
Black United Front (BUF) said of Sydenham, "The 
policy of cutting back on a hospital is an attempt 
to cripple it until it has to be closed." Sandra 
Shea, a House Officers Union staff person described 


the process of cutting back at Boston City Hospital, 
which serves the Black and Hispanic communities of 
that cityy "It's not like New York where there 
have been a series of hospital closings . There 
haven't been really major cutbacks. Every once in 
a while things seem really bad," Shea said, referring 
to shortages in supplies and staff last summer, 

"but then you realize that things are terrible 
all the time. That's what I mean when I say it's 
a 'slow death.'" 

Drastic cutting is still to come, to Boston 
even before it hits other cities which still have 
the Reagan administration to look forward to. Nov- 
ember 4 in Massachusetts saw the passage of Prop- 
osition 2%, a drastic property tax slashing bill. 
Since 75 percent of the operating costs of all pub- 
lic services are funded through property taxes, the 
proposition is likely to totally eliminate many 
medical services. Boston's three municipal hospi- 
tals, Boston City, Long Island and Mattapan may 
close; 20 other programs and clonics partially 
funded by the city will either be closed or severely 
cut back. As always, those who stand to be hurt the 
most are Boston's working class and monority people. 

Proposition ih has been called the son of 
Proposition 13, the nation's pioneer tax-cutting 
bill that went into effect in California in 1978. 

Two years later, San Fransisco General Hospital 
operates with a staff level that is 20 percent 
below adequate. The Black, Chicane and Asian commu- 
nities of the city are more dependent on the hospital 
than ever, now that the only public facility in 
Chinatown as well as the only clinic at Hunter's 
Point, a Black community, have closed as a result 
of the bill. 

There is a freeze on staff hiring at Highland 
Hospital in Oakland/Almeda county TA}here less than 
half the population is white. At Highland, the 
wait in the emergency room is from 5-12 hours. A 
low standard of cleanliness as a result of an in- 
adequate housekeeping staff has gone a long way in 
confirming the hospital's reputation as "the last 
place a sick person wants to go,/' in the words 
of Sherry Hirota, an Aisian health care worker from 
Oakland , 

Hirota commented, "What really gets me is the 
hypocracy of the whole thing about saving tax payers 
money. The attitude is one of, 'Those people don't 
deserve basic services, at least not with MY money.' 
When we demonstrated against cuts in our community 
the reponse in the editorial pages was 'What 
makes you think Asians are entitled to free health 

oil! 

care? 

Representatives to the county Board of 
Supervisors from Oakland's white, middle-class 
communities have shown an equal lack of interest in 
finding solutions to the most serious health 
problem in the Black community, a high infant mortal- 
ity rate. A few of them went so far as to respond to 
appeals from the Coaltion to Fight Infant Mortality 
(CFIM) with blatant racism. Supervisor Joseph 
Bort told a reporter, "There isn't any doubt that 
the Black infant mortality problem lies with the 
east Oakland community and not with the hospital. It 
may be cultural, an attitude, or inherited. Blacks 
have sickle cell anemia and whites don't. And they 
can beat most whites playing basketball or at 
running . " 

CFIM, in a reqent study, called the inacces:- 
sibility of prenatal care in Oakland, especially 
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for women whose first language is not English, ’ ' 
^'genocide by neglect, and purposefulneglect." 
According to the report, the infant mortality rate 
there, second only to Harlem, could be significantly 
reduced through outreach and education and improved 
health care facilities in low-income neighborhoods . 

Essential to the success of such programs , 
says CFIM, would be the involvement of the 
community in developing them. The only way to re- 
verse the present trend of cutbacks and closings, 
according to Hirota, is ”to organize community 
people and public workers into political activists." 
She added, "In that regard, Broposition 13 went 
a long way." 

FIGHTING BACK 

It was the unity of Harlem residents, health 
care workers and professionals, and political 
activists both Black and v/hite that gave the protest 
at Sydenham its force. Said Charles Barry, "It 
was a test of our ability to come together in the 
midst of our great diversity -- our diversity of 
religion, politlic^l diversity, and economic divert ■ 
sity." 

Church leaders played a major role in the 
protests. Reverend Timothy Mitchell stated, "The 
organizational strength in the structure of the 
church must be used for social change." He related 
that on Liberation Sunday one minister, speaking 
of the police riot the previous day, remarked, "We 
turned the other cheek." Said Mitchell, "Someone 
in the crowd yelled back, ’No we didn’t, we fought 
back.’ I’ve come to believe that its less than 
human to be subjected to violence, be it the ’ 
violence of unemployment and health cutbacks, and 
not react." 

"It was a moving, exhilerating , profound 
experience," Reverend Daughtry said of the 10-day 
vigil at the hospital, throughout which supporters 
from the community were a daily prescence; "We 
stand on the brink of becoming a moral, progressive 
force that will step out of Harlem I think it 
already has . " 
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BLACKS /PRISONERS /FBI 

RELEASE OF COINTELPRO DOCUMENTS 
TO AID CASE OF DHORUBA MOORE 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A court ruling in the case of 
Richard Dhoruba Moore, a former leader of the New 
York Black Panther Party (BPP) , has led to release 
of thousands of documents, exposing new facets of 
the FBI’s Counter Intelligence Program (COINTELPRO) 
against the Black Panther Party and individuals in 
it. Moore, who is serving a sentence of 25 years 
to life for the shooting of two police officers in 
1971, hopes to overturn his conviction by proving 
the government conspired to convict him. 

Moore was one of many targets of COINTELPRO ’s 
’’Black Nationalist-Hate Groups" dampaign. That 
effort was set up in 1967. Its stated purpose : 

"To expose, disrupt, misdirect, or otherwise neut-* ' 
ralize the activities of black nationalist, hate- 
type organizations and groupings, their leadership, 
spokesmen, membership, and supporters , and to 


counter," what they called "their propensity for 
violence arid civil disorder." 

To carry out this mandate, a large variety of 
methods were used. "They committed the most grievous 
crimes," said Liz Fink, an attorney for Moore. The 
FBI sought tQ cut off the Panthers’ financial support, 
to create factionalism within the BPP, and to do 
away with Panther leaders . Eliminating Dhoruba 
Moore from leadership of the BPP was a COINTELPRO 
priority. 

Moore was one of the New York Panther 21, a 
group of Panthers who were arrested in 1969 for con- 
spiracy to commit murder and arson. After they were 
all acquitted, apparently the FBI decided that con- 
victing individuals on criminal charges would be an 
easier process than proving conspiracies. Moore was 
arrested three weeks after his acquittal, along with 
three others, for the shooting of two police offi- 
cers. In this case, designated "Newkill" by the FBI 
and the New York City Police Department (NYCPD), 
evidence was virtually manufactured to obtain a con- 
viction of Moore. Previously released COINTELPRO 
documents show that the testimppy of Pauline Joseph, 
the prosecution’s major witness' in the trial against 
Moore, changed from the time that she made her ini- 
tial statements. Joseph had serious emotional prob- 
lems, and even the chief of the NYCPD later admitted 
that she was not a credible person. After the first 
trial resulted in a hung jury, an extensive media 
campaign against the Panthers took place. Addition- 
ally, to help ensure a conviction, the second trial 
was stopped with the excuse that the judge became ill. 
When the third trial began, the composition of the ; 
jury pool had changed drastically that only 
six percent was Black. Moore was convicted at this 
final trial. 

Through Moore ’ s attempt to show a government 
conspiracy to convict him, a great deal has been 
learned about the FBI’s campaigns to subvert the BPP. 
Probably the greatest damage done to the Panthers by 
COINTELPRO was the factionalism promoted within the 
BPP itself. A split was developed between the na- 
tional headquarters led by Hueyj P. Newton in Cali- 
fornia and the East Coast branch aligned with 
Eidridge Cleaver in Algeria. ’’Through wiretaps, 
arion 3 mious letters, informants, through every pos- 
sible technique you could imagine," said Liz Fink, 

"the FBI created a situation where they told one 
section of the party the other section would kill 
them." 

* Another campaign was to convince churches not to 
give financial support to the BPP, and not to pro- 
vide space for the operation of the Panthers’ Break- 
fkst for Children Program. One such effort was 
directed at the Union Theological Seminary whose 
student-faculty governing body voted to use $400,000 
of the school’s endowmnet as bail money for incar- 
cerated Panther members. After this was learned 
by the F.B.I., the Bureau communicated with one of 
its contacts, an Associated Press reporter. Soon, 
the contact "opined that his reporting made so many 
inquiries at the seminary that it would now contribute 
to BPP bail fund, fearing adverse publicity." The 
board of trustees of the seminary then did vote not 
to give the money to the Panthers . 

"Tofccreate friction between Black Panther Party 
(BPP) leader Eldridge Cleaver in Algiers and BPP 
headquarters, a spurious letter cpncerning an internal 
dispute!, was sent Cleaver, who accepted it as genuine. 
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As a result, the International staff of the BPP was 
neutralized when Cleaver fired most of its members, 
Bureau i^ersonnel recieved incentive awards from 
the Director for this operation," read one document. 

In another memo sent in 1971, Hoover congradu*^ 
lated his troops for having driven Newton close to 
a mental breakdown and urged them to keep on trying, 

’’ (Newton^ s) Hitler-like hysterical reaction^ which 
hras very likely been aggravated by our present 
counterintelligence activity, has resulted in 
a number of suspensions of loyal BPP members. It 
appears Newton may be on the brink of mental col- 
lapse and we must intesify our counterinte.lligence 

Some proposals to discredit Panther leaders 
had to do with their personal character o One let- 
ter from a supposed Panther accused amember of 
"bothering our women and children." Another plan 
was to spread rumors that Stokely Carmichael was a 
CIA agent o Yet another proposal suggested that 
requests for details about the purchase of tropical 
homes, land, and yachts be sent in the name of a 
Black nationalist leader. "This will leave the 
membership with the impression that their leader is 
exploiting them, and really soliciting funds to 
flee the area and live a life of luxury." 

Numerous other actions were taken to disrupt 
the Panthers. COINTELPRO worked to disrupt rela- 
tions between the Panthers and other "extremist" 
groups. "On a continuing basis the NYO (New York 
Office) has tried to foster hostile attitudes be- 
tween the BPP and SNCC (Student Nonviolent Coor- 
dinating CommitteeJ^O This has mainly been accom- 
plished by pretext phone calls to both organiza- 
tions.!' COINTELPRO also tried to alienate the Peace 
and Freedom Party from the Panthers. 

A major aid to COINTELPRO was the use of infor- 
mants, One list of proposals suggests, "Atfempt 
to spread rumors regarding particular individuals 
that have been approached to be informants and have 
cooperated with the Bureau and are actually infor- 
mants for the FBI." 

Quite often though, the FBI was successful in 
recruiting informants. By early 1969, New York 
was able to report, "To date, the NYO has con- 
ducted over 500 interviews with BPP members and 
sympathizers. Additionally, arrests of BPP mem- 
bers have been made by Bureau Agents and the NYCPD. 
These interviews and arrests have helped to disrupt 
and cripple the activities of the BPP in the NYC 
area, fvery effort will be made to continue pressure 
on the BPP and the RNA (Republic of New Afrika) . " 

Each week, Moore's lawyers are receiving 
additional documents on Moore and the Black Panther 
Party ih New York City. It is taking 30 weeks 
simply for the government to produce all the paper. 
Presently, Moore's lawyers have received documents 
for the years up to mid-1970, which is before the 
Newkill operation. "Eventually we hope to get 
documeftts around his criminal conviction," said 
Bob Boyle, a law graduate working on the case, 

"We are going to have to show that the Bureau 
targeted him way back. Anyone else but him, we 
could bq back in court now overturning his convic- 
tion." 

A judge has recently ruled that the NYCPD 
and the DA's office mpst release documents that 
they have about past actions against Moore and 
the Panthers . Boyle said that those documents 
will oe even more helpful to Moore's case than 

those from the FBI. LNS that they 
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hope to have Moore’s case prepared within a year. 
Meanwhile, Moore is being incarcerated in a New 
York City jail. No one from the media is allowed 
to visit or speak with him. 

Besides assisting the case of Dhoruba Moore, 
documents which are now being released may be able 
to help other political prisoners who were victims 
of COINTELPRO. "We believe they will be helpful 
for everyone," Boyle said. "If Dhoruba Moore suc- 
ceeds, it opens the door up for a lot of other people." 
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BLACKS /PRISONERS 

BESSIE WOODS DENIED PAROLE 

NEW YORK (LNS) — While millions of Americans 
were stepping into the voting booths on November 4, 
Bessie Woods was stepping into an isolation cell 
in the Georgia Women'^s Institute of Corrections. 

The painful bruises on her face , inflicted earlier 
that day by the acting w^arden of the prison could 
not have hurt her more than the news she received 
after the cell door closed behind her. The state's 
parole board had once again turned down parole for 
the 34-year-old Black woman now serving a 12-year 
sentence for killing a white man who attempted to 
rape her. 

According to Woods' lawyer Dennis Cunningham, 
the parole board "gave a very sketchy decision cit- 
ing the severity Of her offense, her disciplinary 
record in prison, and her present attitude," But 
Woods had only had two disciplinary write-ups 
this year, a record which is considered rather good. 
Additionally, the parole board had not even inter- 
viewed her since last July. "Her attitude I 
don't think they know anything about it," Gumiiiig- 
ham told LNS. 

Another long-time supporter stated that the 
decision "looks like a set-up against her." The 
previous warden of the prison had been sumpathetic 
to Woods , but recently was transferred without ad- 
vance notice. Another suspicious factor was that 
a hearing on Woods' parole, at which Cunningnam 
was supposed to appear, had been scheduled for 
December 2. Without waiting for the hearing, the 
five members of the parole board circulated Woods' 
file among themselves and then acted on the case. 

Neither Woods nor Cunningham were even noti- 
fied that a decision was being made until after the 
fact. On November 4 Woods was given a disciplin- 
ary Write-up. Later she telephoned Cunningham 
and reported that during the disciplinary hearing 
the acting warden, Mark Martin, got so angry he 
jumped her. Martin had to be pulled off Woods 
by other members of the disciplinary committee, 
but not before he hit her several times in the face. 
Woods was then sent into isolation for a week. At 
that time she was informed that the parole board 
had decided against her. 

When contacted by Cunningham, the parole 
board"s first response was to state that in grant- 
ing a hearing to the lawyer the board never promised 
to postpone a decision. It later modified its 
position, and called the November decision a. pre- 
liminary hearing. A second hearing, with Cunning- 
bam present, is again to take place in early Decem- 
ber. 

Supporters of Woods are continuing to conduct 
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a call-in and letter writing campaign. There are 
already several thousand letters in her files sent 
by supporters around the world, as well as 7-8,000 
signatures on petitions calling for her release. 
The Org^mizing Committee to Build the African 
People's Liberation Movement is planning a demon- 
stration to take place at the December hearing in 
Atlantao In the meantime, people are urged to 
write letters of support to: 

Bessie Woods 
PoO. Box 92084 
Atlanta, Georgia 30314 
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ERITREA 

ADVANCING GTJERRLLLAS FACE NERVE GA&.- THREAT 

(Editor’s 'ncte: A' ^mall country, strategic- 

ally located on the "Horn of Africa" along the Red 
Sea coast. A stubbornly independent populktion, 
which over several centuries has battled against 
invading armies of the Amhara emperors of present- 
day Ethiopia, against the spread of the Ottoman 
Empire, against Italian colonial expansion. 


"The balance of forces is tipping decisively 
in our direction," Giorgis told LNS, "According to 
our estimates, in the last two year^ the Ethiopians 
have suffered around 75,000 casualties — killed, 
wounded, deserted, missing in action. They also 
lost hundreds of tanks and thousand^ of light weap- 
ons, with the result that our own arsenal has been 
significantly strengthened. If events were left 
to their own development, we could launch new stra- 
tegic offensives." 


But events are not lil^ely to be left to develop 
according to their own logic. If they had been in 
the past, Eritrea would alii^ost certainly have won 
its independence before now<. Only k massive injec- 
tion of Soviet arms, coupled with direct military 
involvement by Russian, Gul^an and oi-fher Soviet bloc 
forces, rescued Ethiopia fi^om defeat in 1978. At 
that time, the EPLF had liberated v|irtually the 
entife' Eritrean countryside, with the remaining 
Ethiopian forces pinned down in four beseiged 
cities. 


Now, as the struggle hovers aV another turning 
point, EPLF leaders fear yet anotheir Soviet escala- 
tion, this time in the form of a shift to toxic 
warfare. 


For the last 20 years, the nation of Eritrea 
and its 3.5 million people have fought to regain 
the freedom denied to them by a U.S.-sponsored 
United Nations resolution that handed the terri- 
tory to Ethiopia in 1952. Even that resolution 
acknowledged Eritrea ’ s distinct "institutions , 
traditions, religions and languages" and promised 
"the widest possible s^lf-government . " But that 
didn’t prevent Ethiopia from annexing Eritrea 10 
years later or the Eritrean people from rising up 
in arms to resist the annexation. 

Ethiopia’s rulers, from the feudal and des- 
potic Haile Selassie to the ostensibly revolution- 
ary but equally despotic military regime now in 
power, have fought back with all the resources and 
brutality they cousd muster. And still the Eri- 
trean struggle continues — pushed back from the 
brink of victory less tahn two years ago when 
Ethiopia’s junta received a missive infusion 6f 
Soviet arms, but now ready to resume the offensive. 
That is, unless the fears expressed by two leaders 
of the Eritrean Peoples Liberation front in the 
following article are realized and the Ethiopians 
unleash the newest weapon in their Soviet-supplied 
arsenal — lethal, toxic gas.) 

NEW YORK (LNS) — ■ When a war has dragged on 
for almost 20 years of attacks and counter-attacks, 
offensives and counter-offensives, it becomes hard 
to define turning points. But the leaders of the 
Eritrean Peoples Liberation Front (EPLF) who 
arrived in New York during October to argue their 
people’s case for independence from Ethiopia at 
the United Nations i clearly felt their long strug- 
gle had reached a decisive crossroad. 

More than two years after Ethiopian forces 
launched a massive offensive aimed at obliterating 
the Eritrean movement, "we are far from being 
crushed," explained Andebrhan W. Giorgis, a member 
of the EPLF’s Central Committee, In fact, after 
falling back on their stronghold in the northern 
part of the country arti beating back a series of 
follow-up offensives, the EPLF is now in position 
to go back on the offensive itself. 


"In order to avert oup return <to the offensive, 
to reverse the gains we have made, fhey have been 
planning to resort to chemical warfl^re," Giorgis 
asserted. "We know that chemical wel^pons have 
been deployed. They have also brought Mf-24 hel- 
icopter ygunships for the first timeip for use in 
spraying these chemicals." 


Eritrea has already b^en sprayed heavily with 
toxic defoliants similar tq those uised by the U.S. 
in Indochina, Now the EPLF is conducting an intensive 
political and diplomatic campaign tp prevent the use 
of . nerve gas, mustard gas ^nd other chemicals known 
to be in the Soviet arsenal. At the same time, 

Giorgis emphasized, "we are preparing our forces 
and our people politically and militarily. On our 
part, we are convinced we can meet this offensive, 
even though we know that the use of chemical weapons 
could cause enormous suffering . " Lopking on the 
bright side, he added, "we also realize that the 
Ethiopian army is resorting to this' out of desper- 
ation," 


Under the circumstances, desperation is under- 
standable. By all accounts morale among Ethiopian 
troops is atrocious — hardly surprising when you 
consider that many were prqssganged into the militia 
more than three years ago for what was described as 
a three-month campaign against Arab invaders .After 
being shipped to Eritrea, fhey soon^, dicovered 
"there were no Arabs in si^ht," Serpent Dagnatchew 
Alemayehu, one of the thousands of deserters now 
under EPLF guard, told an interviewer recently . 
"Instead we engaged in battle against a lineration 
movement enjoying its people’s full support." 


Nor is Eritrea the only place where Ethiopian 
troops are locked in long ^nd bloody wars against 
movements with broad popular support. In Tiagray 
Province just to the south of Eritrea, in the 
Ogaden region along the bolder with Somalia, among 
the Oromo people in the south and west, the Ethio- 
pian regime faces guerilla movements battling for 
self-determination. And tics of understanding and 
cooperation ai^iong the different movements are 
growing stronger. 

(Continued on inside front.) 
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The small town of NeyAehir, in central 
Anatolia, was a stronghold of the extreme 
right , Initials of the Nat idnalist Action 
Party and the name of its leader Tarfces 
adorn buildings overlooking the busy market- 
place . 
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In a rural town in cehtral Anatolia 
this young peasant woman did not spare 
her comments on the coup; "It's all 
the fault of America," 
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Ms Meg by Bulbul 



AS YOUR NEW PRESIDENT, I'LL STAND 
firmly on my PARTY'S PLATFORMi 
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Ms Meg by bulbul Ms Me{ by bulbul Ms Meg by bulbul 



WHEN WAS YOUR LAST PREGNANCY! SURE I CAN SHOP AROUND FOR ANOTHER DOCTOR_AT 45 BUCKS A SHOP! NOW FOR MY MEDICAL OPINION. DOCTOR! 
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Brooklyn, New York. 
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Immediately after the coup, 11,000 peddlars and 
their wares ssexe removed from this market and others 
in Istanbul becaSife • they "interfered with fraffic, " 
A strange way of coping with the unemployment 
problem* 
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After the coup, tanks guard strategic points 
of big cities- This one overlooks Taksim Square, 
a very busy spot in central Istanbul . 
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Xw hired Us+, 
»oid off fifit, ond 
paid A frac-hon of 
nfiy worth wWen 
X am allowed to 
voric. 



So now -fhe Mvemfvtenf 

decides fViafit5VM>new 
coonoh be spent on 
aborhonSi and thaf 
poor yronteowill 
Siynpl^ Vvdve fo do 
without. 



TWs <y donee fo Rea^n 
and “f be Hew Riqhf , 



h re^rarn to Godi the 
churchy the . 



The ^oMerv<ntont 
refujes \o toKe 

respoosibilify 



wnovailohle a«d 

often ver^ cofH>.. 
Js a result, i hove 
no choice jMl- -h> 
remain infhehowie 
ond Subsist on a 
OMAimal welfftfe 
oUohnent. 



The 


'^Ijvecnnscnt 

taKc ^ ^ 

responsibili^ 



Iboy ore asserti^q 
fbeir fesponsibilify 

to Stond up tor ^ 
nioralil^ oodto 
c«ftdaiin the *Mlina 
of unborn childrenT^ 



IVi nice to 
Seethof et 
last the 
^cMernndent 
IS taWno 
neS(bnsiWiliVy 
(or SometViie^, 
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In it we celebrate a 
return to the (jood 
o\6 0a>i5 ... 



^ return to the \)o«erful 
5e'f'intere5t of the white 
nnle c\ite , vnilitor'^ nndness, 
rampant hevecoseicisna, 
wta^eritarian vwinia . 



H return to tVe 
Protestont vJorK EtWc, 
tree enterprise, ond 
notional pride. 



Suddenly I dont 
feel \«be dancing. 
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